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PSYCHIC PECULIARITIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
By Hastings Gilford, F.R.C.S. 

In estimating the childish character it is essential to clear- 
ness that we work on a scientific basis. The foundation of 
all analysis is simplicity. When we analyse a chemical 
compound we first, directly or indirectly, reduce it to its 
constituent elements, and then arrange them according to 
their qualities or quantities. In the same way in order to 
analyse the mental and moral attributes of childhood we 
must begin by reducing them to their elemental condition. 
Now in practice it is beyond our power to completely 
dissociate the spiritual part of a child from its physical 
part, even in our thoughts. As in the compound Chloride 
of Sodium, or common salt, we know that the two elements 
are present, and that the two together give certain properties 
to the child by which we distinguish him from other children 
or from other animals. But these two elements, the spirit 
and the body, are each of them in their free state so unlike 
the compound which is formed by their union that it is 
impossible to judge from the one condition what they are like 
in the other. Who by superficial examination of a piece of 
crystalline salt could infer that it consists of a white solid 
formless body and a gas ? Or who, without knowledge of the 
mysterious disintegrating process which we call death, could 
suppose that a living human child is capable ot being 
analysed, or split up, into two such unlike components : the 
one a white body , which we recognise by its form only, and 
that but for a few brief days, and the other a colourless, 
odourless, intangible something, which is not even a gas, and 
which we call a spirit r So unlike are these two separated 
constituents of the child, yet so blended, that though we are 
rendered constantly familiar with the act of this great trans- 
formation, we none of us, as we talk, w r alk or eat with eac 
other, can even in imagination detect the two separate 
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SiTSty is that we unconsciously fall into the mistake 
if a« Ling to the soul that which m reality belongs only 
the body and vice versa. A commonplace illustration 
S , his error is seen in the way in which a mother fails 
see .he moral imperfections of her own children while she 
has no difficulty in perceiving those o, others. Here ‘ he 
bodily instinct, which we call parental love, blinds the mother 
both to the faults of her own children and to the virtues 
of her neighbours’. She cannot see the soul behind those 
unimportant tricks of manner, facial appearances, or othei 
physical attributes of the children. How impossible it is for 
us to clear away all those circumstances which obscure our 
judgment of character. Tour own little ones are bi ought up 
hedged around with all that is conducive to vigorous growth 
of body, mind and spirit ; but in the next street are children 
who have no such advantages, but are educated in all manner 
of meanness and deceit. Are you right when you say that 
your own children are good while those others are bad r Is it 
possible that in the eyes of the great Judge the latter 
are to be held responsible for that which is due to the 
accident of their squalid surroundings r No man can possibly 
estimate the real intrinsic merit of the one family of children 
or of the other. In the end those which have been brought up 
in poverty, and have spent their days in that which we call 
wickedness, may reach a higher level than those who, having 
been taught to do well, do it. 

All this is very trite and commonplace, no doubt, but it is 
none the less useful to hammer in this stale truth, if it cause 
us to take it to heart. In our education we must not rest 
satisfied with turning out moral automatons ; but if we wish 
our children to end their days in a higher position than when 
they started they must be infused with a certain amount of 
initiative force. It is not sufficient that in after life they 
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place themselves in comfortable surroundings, where they 
need only resist that temptation which their training has 
made it easy for them to resist ; but they must be endued 
with strength of character, that they may seek their duty and 
derive strength from pursuing it. 

From these and other considerations, it is evident that 
it is quite hopeless for all practical purposes to attempt to 
base our analysis of the psychical peculiarities of childhood 
upon any attempt to dissociate in our minds the spirit from 
the body. 

No principle can be of any value for the purpose of analysis 
which does not affect both body and soul alike. The one 
principle which is common to both is the regulating 
principle. Both are controlled by the action of opposing 
forces, by means of which progress is made through 
opposition. We see this principle in action everywhere 
around us, in whatever moves or lives in heaven or on 
earth. The earth itself is controlled by a force which pulls 
it in one direction while a contrary force tends to throw it off 
in the other. The government of every nation is affected in 
a similar manner. There is always a liberal force whose 
tendency is constantly to advance, and a conservative force 
whose tendency is to retard. The balanced action of these 
two opposites, so arranged that sometimes one is in the 
ascendency, sometimes the other, in accordance with the 
requirements of the state, constitutes good government and 
constant progress. So is it with our bodies ; there are 
nerves or organs whose office it is to accelerate action, to 
promote waste ; and there are other nerves or organs whose 
function it is to retard action, to accumulate. So long as 
these work harmoniously, pulling sometimes a little in one 
direction, and sometimes in the other, according to the 
needs of the body, good government goes on and order is 
maintained. But let one set of forces lose control of the 
other and disorder at once sets in, the easy working of the 
body gives place to dis-ease, and ultimately the machinery 
stops and there is death. So also in the same way tie 
tnental and spiritual bodies are governed by a like action o 
opposing forces. On the one hand are certain moral forces 
which impel us onward in one direction, on the other are 
those which keep them in check. In the one set are a t 
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?„ the same manner a healthy dislike, tf uncontrolled, de- 
generates into morbid hatred, healthy sentiment into 
unhealthy sentimentality, self-respect into arrogance, 
candour into slander, and forethought into avarice. 

Much of our self-control is due to the influence of authority 
and of knowledge and experience. We base our conduct on 
the authority of the Bible or other books, on the influence of 
our fellows ; or we remember what we have done before 
under like circumstances, and guide ourselves in accordance 


with the experience that was then acquired. 

Such considerations as these give us a clue to the 
difference between the psychical conditions of adults and of 
children. The grown up human being has behind him stores 
of experience which vary in quantity, according to his 
years or his opportunities, and in quality according to his 
own quality as a man. But at the beginning of life the 
authority of the parent is paramount. With each day of life 
comes experience, and as the months and years pass on 
experience ripens into knowledge, and knowledge is assimi- 
lated for the construction of character. “ Know thyself 
is the pithy advice of the wise man, for know'ledge of sell 
implies knowledge of all that pertains to the human body 
and soul. It means a matured experience, and a healthy 
well-formed character. 


But whenever we find the influence of authority paramount 
a s a controlling moral force, then we see the childish 
character. When a good ignorant man, with his finger in 
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his Bible, “argues” that Noah’s flood covered the whole 
earth “ because the Bible said so,” he speaks with the sim- 
plicity of a child. He places implicit but unreasoning trust 
in his great authority, and reasoning is but thrown away 
upon him. It is said that among the holiest of all the holy 
relics that are shown in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, is a 
great stone which is supported above the ground by the 
exertions of the angel (rabriel. h or hundreds of years, the 
story runs, it has been so supported between heaven and 
earth, and a chapel has been built round it for its preserva- 
tion, and in the interest of the faithful, who regard it with 
holy awe. But the infidel stranger, after he has been told its 
history, asks the meaning of the four pillars which he sees 
running up from the floor of the building to the four corners 
of the miraculous slab. Whereupon the guardian takes pains 
to explain that these are so placed lest at any time the angel 
should cease his efforts and the stone should be broken in 
pieces by falling upon the floor. This explanation is received 
with child-like faith by the Mohammedans, who worship in 
the chapel, because they have received a life-long training 
in implicit trust in the authority of their prophet, and in the 
tenets of their religion. But to the matter-of fact tourist, who 
hails from the far-off city of London, and who is a Giaour, this 
story .comes only as a refreshing revelation of the depth of 
credulity to which human nature may descend. Innocent and 
child-like as this seems to us we must not forget that such 
implicit reliance on authority is perilously near the morbid, 
and indicates a state of mind which is not free from danger. 
For the same overwhelming preponderance of the restraining 
force of authority over other qualities, which gives rise to 
such a display of faith, will, under other circumstances, lead 
to the eruption of some of the most furious and debasing of 
human passions, rendered so much more furious and debasing 
because they are not held in check by the proper growth o 
the ordinary controlling instincts of humanity. 

The same man who holds to the view that the de uge 
covered the whole earth will also, if the occasion arise, smite 
his enemies hip and thigh,” or “destroy them with the ec ge 
of the sword,” as Joshua destroyed the Canaamtes, or 
Cromwell the inhabitants of Wexford. He will regard his 
reading of the words of the Bible as of moie in ucnce 
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h Tthe C s U e r and many other like instances it is evident that 
those elements of human character, winch are virtues tf kept 
Sin due bounds, become vices when uncontrolled by the 
action of their proper inhibiting influences. I his w best 
shown in the uncivilized, because in their character it is found 
in its simplest form, and is most prone to run wild by over- 
development in wrong directions. But, as it >» with t ' le 
savage or uncivilized man, so it is with all children, for 
they are all savages at heart. They are not necessarily 
ferocious, but are untutored, impulsive, simple, and prone to 
all the virtues and vices which arise out of ignorance and 
simplicity. This similarity between the psychic condition 
of children and that of the savage is shown in many well- 
known ways — in their delight in glitter and display, their 
fondness for feathers, images, dolls; in their warlike instincts, 
which prompt them to play with guns and swords ; in their 
strange liking for noise and dirt ; and in their desire for 
freedpm, which causes them in their play to live in huts 
and caves, or to imitate bears and lions and wolves. Like 
the savage, too, they delight in the hunting of animals, 
and will stone cats, pull insects in pieces, and do other 
acts of cruelty in sheer wantonness and ignorance of the 
pain they inflict. 

It is not difficult to bring forward other instances of the 
truth of this statement — that the difference between vice an 
virtue is often only a difference of degree, and that t a 
which is kept under control is a virtue while that whic 
uncontrolled is a vice. Even love itself, which is the hig ^ 
and most wide-embracing of all virtues, if riot controlle 
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experience or by forethought, may degenerate into a sickly 
and unreasoning fondness, selfish to a degree, and ending in 
the complete spoiling of its object. Obedience, again, is a 
virtue in a child, but if obedience be cultivated for obedience’ 
sake it may do harm rather than good. It will be well to 
examine a little more closely into this question of obedience, 
for it will serve to show the importance of analysing the 
quantities and qualities of the restraining influences of 
children. It is too often supposed by parents that if they 
can only reduce their offspring to a dead level of implicit 
obedience their education, so far as they themselves are 
concerned, has been accomplished. Nothing then remains 
to be done but to send them to a good school, when all 
further responsibility is taken out of their hands and the 
children are “finished.” But I think it should be more 
widely recognised than it is that such a view as this implies 
a complete misapprehension of the duties of parentage. 
We cannot slur over our duties in this way, for the parent is 
as responsible for that which takes place at school as if it 
occurred at home. But the fallacy of this is best shown 
by asking ourselves “What is obedience?” Obedience is 
nothing more than compliance with authority. Admirable as 
it is, it is but a negative virtue. The parent says that such 
or such an act shall be done, and it is done, no reason being 
given and none asked, and this we call implicit obedience. 
In this way the child is taught an overwhelming reliance upon 
the authority of his parents, and this often goes on not only in 
his early years, when he is incapable of thinking for himself, but 
also during that period of life which precedes the time when 
he will be thrown on his own resources. Certain evil$ are 
sure to result from this insistance on the worship of parental 
authority. The child on arriving at an age when he is 
capable of drawing his own conclusions, will acquire infor- 
mation which will cause him to question the infallibility of 
his parent, and once suspicion has crept in, the downfall of 
that parent in the eyes of his offspring is the more complete 
the more his assumed or false differs from his true authority. 
Lut a still greater evil arising from this is that one restrain- 
ing" influence of childish character is cultivated at the 
expense of the rest. How often does it happen that the 
child brought up by parents of this stamp has but one idea of 
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The natural vital force of humanity will rectify the blunder, 
d at the cost of much grievous and slowly acquired ex- 
a " r ience he will learn the hard lesson that only those lines 
run on to happiness which do not run counter to natural 
laws Or, he will go through life as an humdrum average 
man following the lines that have been laid down in his 
childhood, and having pigheaded notions on many subjects. 
Or, lastly, when he finds himself out in the world, free from 
the rigid control of the authority of his parents, he will run 
wild. He has then not assimilated the true principles of 
religion, and just at a time when the appetites and impulses 
are at their strongest, the firm prop of parental control is 
removed from beneath him. What wonder is it that, 
throwing off all ties of restraint, he plunges into all sorts 
of excesses ? In extreme cases such unfortunates ultimate ) 
find their ways into the night-shelters of the Salvation 
Army, or into prisons, hospitals, or madhouses, the refuges 
those who have lost their physical, mental, or moral ba 
Let us teach our children obedience by all means, u ^ 
us not lose sight of the fact that obedience is but a me 
to an end. , . ^ 

It is one of the chief psychic peculiarities of childhoo 
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restraint should be replaced by something which is more 
fitted for the coming independence. You do not continue to 
give milk alone to a child who has teeth that can bite, but 
you teach him to eat food which is firmer and stronger, until 
in time he partakes of the same food as ourselves. So ought 
parental authority to be replaced by the less artificial 
restraints which are brought into action only when the need 
for them arises, and which together constitute the higher 
form of self-control. 

The weakness of the controlling forces in children is the 
cause of the frequent free play of impulses which it is their 
office to control. Hence it follows that children differ from 
adults in being more sensitive, more passionate, more 
impulsive and emotional than adults. They more easily lose 
their mental and moral balance. 

I have heard it brought up as a reproach against the 
P.N.E.U. that it attempts to teach that which is instinctive 
and therefore requires no teaching. This is tantamount to 
saying that to eat is one of the instincts of our nature, and 
it is therefore not necessary to learn the art of cooking. But 
I fully understand that if the teaching of the principles of 
education lead to self-consciousness then it is to that extent 
objectionable ; for it is as repulsive to see a stilted self- 
consciousness in a teacher or priggishness in a child as it is 
to see a man carry about his person outward evidences that 
he has dined. In civilized society the only evidence that a 
man has taken food ought to be that he is well nourished ; 
and the only evidences that a child has been rightly brought 
up should be found in the fact that he is well behaved, good 
tempered, unselfish, and in all manner of ways shows a well- 
balanced mind and soul, and is in a condition some day to 
think correctly for himself in matters mental, moral or 
religious. 


